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ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


The contents of this issue of ADULT 
Epucation reflect not only the 
stepped-up and expanding activities of 
the AEA (“News from the AEA,” 
pp. 143-46), but also the increased 
interest of adult educators in the so- 
cial significance of their work and 
their Association. 

In a period when the ability of 
democratic practices to cope with the 
crises and conflicts of a changing and 


interdependent world is being sharply 
tested, it is natural for adult educa- 
tors to reexamine their beliefs and 
their aims. In the light of current 
trends, what needs should we be try- 
ing to meet? Any answer to this ques- 
tion expresses an interpretation of 
what is happening in our world and a 
judgment of which trends should be 
furthered and which should be op- 
posed. Hence the need for educators 
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to develop a social philosophy. Orlie 
Pell’s report of the work of the AEA’s 
Committee on Social Philosophy (pp. 
123-34), is thus timely and will, we 
believe, stimulate further discussion of 
our beliefs and aims. 

On the theory that we cannot teach 
something we are not. practicing, 
Coolie Verner and Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck examine the problem of how an 
organization such as the AEA can re- 


main flexible and responsive to the 


changing needs of its members. (“A 
Challenge to the AEA,” pp 135-40). 
Ihe relation between democratic 
behavior and growth in personal re- 
sponsibility vividly illustrated in 
Leland P. Bradford’s essay, “A Funda- 
mental of Democracy,” pp. 146-49. 


Current concern about the relation 
of vocational education to other as- 
pects of adult education is reflected in 
“Vocational Education and the AEA,” 
an exchange of letters between H. C. 
Thaver and two AEA staff members, 
pp. 140-42. 


Evaluation of the Magazine 
As we go to press, a number of the 
evaluation questionnaires printed in 
our February issue have been re- 
turned. As they are still coming in, 
their results will be tabulated and re- 
ported in the June number of Aputt 
Epucation. Meanwhile, help us to 
make this magazine a better instru- 
ment of professional service by filling 
out and sending in the evaluation 

form on pp. 121-22 of this issue. 
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Social Philosophy at the Grass Roots 


The Work of the AEA'S Committee on Social Philosophy 
Orlie A. H. Pell 


Education and Research Associate 


N A SMALL railroad and factory 
town in the rich farm lands of 
northwestern Ohio, two ministers, a 
contractor, the young secretary of 
the YMCA, the president of the local 
Art League, the high school principal, 
the manager of the local radio sta- 
tion, a doctor’s wife active in church 
work, the part owner of a printing 
company, a city councilman, a large- 
scale farmer and real estate owner, a 
clothing store salesman active in the 
PTA, and a local labor leader, met 


together once a week for four weeks 
to discuss—not the local tax situation 
or the coming election, but the basic 
principles behind the adult education 
programs carried on in their own 


community. 


In a university town in Kansas an- 
other group—a philosopher, a min- 
ister, a librarian, a community organ- 
izer, a sociologist, and a novelist—met 
to consider principles that might 


* Other members of the committee are: 
Fssert, Teachers College, 


University of Illinois; Paul L. 


fred Fisher, New York Adult Education Council; 
Miss Wil Lou Gray, Opportunity School, West 


statistical research, New York City; 


American Labor Education Service 


guide the American adult education 
movement. 

These are only samples of a num- 
ber of similar groups at work in all 
parts of the country that have come 
together as the result of the work of 
one of the committees of the Adult 
Education Association of the USA, a 
committee known as the Committee 
on Social Philosophy and Direction- 
Finding. During the planning period 
preceding the birth of the AEA, this 
Committee was set up with Eleanor 
G. Coit, director, American Labor 
Education Service, and Eduard C. 
Lindeman, professor of social philoso- 
phy (emeritus), New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, as 
co-chairmen.’ 

Its purpose, in the words of Elea- 
nor Coit, is “to re-define the function 
of the new organization with regard 
to continuing interpretation of the 
social scene in the light of its effects 
on the educational needs of adults.” 


Kenneth D. Benne, College of Education, 
Columbia University, Wini- 
Raymond Franzen, consultant on 


Columbia, S. C.; George Guernsey, CIO Department of Education & Research; 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Teachers College, Columbia University; Charles E. Johnson, 
oh gg Minn., Abbott Kaplan, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; Alexander A. 
Liveright, Union Leadership Training Project, University of Chicago; Olive McKay, 
United Parents Association of New York City; Alexander Meiklejohn, Berkeley, Cai.: 

Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New York, Jean Carter Ogden, Community 
Services, Extension Division, University of Virginia, Foster Parmelee, Business Edu- 
cational Directors, New York City; Orlie Pell, American Labor Education Service; 
John Walker Powell, Hyattsville, Maryland; Carl Snyder, Fostoria Industrial Union 
Council, Fostoria, O.; Ralph B. Spence, Teachers ‘College, Columbia University. 
Ex officio: Robert A. Luke, coordinator of field services, AEA; Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky, president, AFA. 
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In the course of its meetings over a 
period of a vear and a half, the Com- 
mittee, while holding to tts long-time 
purpose of keeping aware of social 
change and its implications, came to 
see one of its immediate aims to be 
that of drawing out of the member- 
large a sense of direction and, 
words of Wilbur Hallenbeck, 
setting down “in simple terms and in 
an organized way the things we all 
Phrough this process the 

felt the members of the 
Association would continue be 
“united in our ideas and our ideals 
and to have in common the goals and 
objectives toward which we work.” 
The setting down of common goals 
and objectives, however, is a cooper- 
ative job involving the whole mem- 
bership of the Association. 


ship at 
in the 


lie ve.” 


Committee 


The Committee’s first opportunity 
to communicate with the member- 
ship came at the time of the AFA’s 
Founding Assembly at Columbus. The 
report worked out by the Social Phi- 
losophy Workshop at Columbus on 
the basis of the work of the Commit- 
tee was presented to the whole As- 


sembly and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. This demonstration of interest 
encouraged the Committee to go 
ahead with plans to stimulate discus- 
sion on the part of a wide variety of 
local groups so that channels of com- 
munication could be established and 
a flow of ideas created that would 
continue to nourish the thinking both 
of the national Committee and of the 
groups in the field. 

In developing plans to stimulate 
such discussion of goals and_ prin- 
ciples, the Committee worked in part 
through a small group readily avail- 
able to meet together and in part 
through a careful process of involv- 
ing many persons in all parts of the 
country who were concerned with 
adult education. This was no mere 
formality, but a creative process of 
building on the thinking of many in- 
dividuals and groups. 

An important part of the process 
was the preparation of the following 
statement of tentative principles, with 
an explanation of each and a brief 
presentation of opposing points of 
view. 


Principles Which Should Guide the American Adult Education 
Movement 


1. The focus of adult education is 
community. Adult citizens 
meeting together in face-to-face 
groups for the purpose of exchanging 
knowledge and experience constitutes 
the soc iological nexus of adult educa- 
tion, 


the local 


The point of focus of all adult educa- 
tion must be the community. While the 
ultimate objective may be the maturing 
of human personality, the human per- 
sonality somewhere, not every- 
where, and that point of existence for 


CXists 


adult education is in the community. 
The community is a collection of people 
and the institutions and = environment 
which they have created and use in 
common. The relation of all the adults 
of the community to each other, to their 
institutions and environment, creates and 
gives rise to the problems with which a 
community program of adult education 
should be initially and primarily con- 
cerned. The people will solve these prob- 
lems in ways other than educational: 
e.g., resignation, force, or manipulation 
and exploitation of each other. The edu- 
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cational process is more difficult and 
must be learned and has relatively little 
effect: when only a few individuals of 
the community understand it. 


Adult education must, therefore, be 
concerned with the growth in  under- 
standing of all the people of the entire 
community, not only in relation to the 
personal and private welfare of isolated 
individuals, but in relation to the use of 
the educational process of solving prob- 
lems by the community as a_ whole. 
Until this lesson is learned by adults in 
their immediate communities, they are 
as ill-equipped to deal with problems of 
a large and more remote environment as 
a merchant several times bankrupt in 
operating a neighborhood grocery store 
is to manage a chain store system. 
is, however, incomplete and fraction- 
al unless the participating citizen 


2. Citizenship in the modern world 


realizes that he lives in an expanding 
environment, and that he cannot cope 
successfully with his local problems 
unless these are viewed in the light 
of regional, national and world per- 


spectives. 

The expanding environment of every- 
one’s life calls for thinking of the com- 
munity as a larger and larger place. 
Adult education must arouse interest in 
the whole community and in seeing its 
problems. Opportunity must be provided 
for practice by adults of educational 
activities which will include considera- 
tion of the whole world. Living together 
is the basis of any program for men, 
and interdependence in economic as well 
as political affairs is implicit in living 
together effectively and permanently. 
Scientific discovery of communication 
and transportation methods has made 
the interdependence complete. The job 
and the opportunity of the adult educa- 
tion movement in America is to take the 
lead in education first of ourselves, and 
then others by example, so that this new 
condition to living together effectively 
and happily may be met. 

3. Adult education, in order to be- 
come culturally valid, must conform 


with the ideological traditions and 
aspirations of the society of which it 
is a function. For the United States 
this clearly implies that adult edu- 
cation should be an exemplification of 
democratic goals and methods. 


An adult education movement suitable 
for the contemporary needs of the 
American people should be deeply 
rooted in the democratic tradition. This 
implies that its content, its methods and 
its goals should be so conceived as to 
constitute a genuine extension and ap- 
plication of democratic values. 

Questions raised by this principle: 

a. In what manner are difficulties and 
conflicts likely to arise with respect to 
democratic principles of organization and 
control for adult education? Is there a 
democratic principle of organization 
which needs to be formulated? 

b. What democratic values are espe- 
cially relevant to education in general 
and to adult education in particular? 

c. From what sources should adult 
educators draw the resource material for 
democratic content or subject matter? 

d. In what sense the classical 
democratic principles or values impose 
responsibilties upon adult education or- 
ganizers and teachers? (Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, ¢.g.?) 

e. In what sense do the more modern 
or empirical democratic principles im- 
pose responsibilities upon adult educa- 
tion organizers and teachers? (Such as 
the principle of diversity, the principle 
of compatibility between means and 
ends, the partial operation of ideals, 
etc.: ) 

4. Since adult education is con- 
ceived as an instrument for human 
problem-solving, it seems reasonable 
to assume that it should be guided by 
the truth-seeking disciplines of scien- 
tific method. 

The developments of science which 
have brought this modern age have also 
produced the means by which man has 
been able increasingly to become master 
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of his own destiny. Not only have the 
opportunities and facilities for better lis 
ing been greatly increased, but also the 
method of solving problems has been 
constantly perfected. Science flourishes 
only 
ful when it ts applied to the problems 
of people and when it has the support 
and guidance of people in its efforts and 
in its fruition, 
mental relationships to democracy 


when it 1s free, and it becomes use 


its three funda- 
first, 
the atmosphere of freedom within which 
it can be unhampered in its results; 
second, the moral and financial backing 
of the people in its research; and third, 
the commitment of people to the ac 
ceptance of 5 ientific facts and the deter- 
mination of policy in the use of these 
facts in the solution of problems. Herein 
lies one of the basic problems of the 
present day which adult education seeks 
to meet through raising the level of un- 
derstanding of people of this great in 
Strument for the improvement and en 
Fichment of living and of their responsi 
bility for the instrument to 
lessen the lag between the material prod 
Mcts of adyjust- 
Ment to these changes 


I hese are 


use of this 


science and the social 


The lag in social change 1s due not to 
the limitations of the 
though the developments in this area of 
Science must be speeded up, but to the 


social sciences, 


wnreadiness of people to use the social 
Scicnces to meet the problems of our 
changing world. 

We are scientific 
approach to all areas of human problems 
the gathering of essential facts, the use 


committed to the 


of scientific techniques of analysis, the 


applications of the accumulating knowl- 
edge in the social sciences, and the co- 
operative working out of solutions based 
on democratically determined policy and 
the discussion of the people. 


attitudes 
and methods in all areas of living 1s a 


The attainment of scientific 


vital part of democracy and an objective 
of adult education. 


S. Social action on behalf of rea- 


soned social change is the functional 
raison detre of a modern adult edu- 


cation movement. Mere extension of 
personal knowledge on the part of 
individual adults does not constitute 
an adult education movement. 


ffective democratic citizenship cannot 
be learned by precept alone. Nor is the 
good society achieved by a statement of 
principles. Attitudes, insights, under- 
standings, patterns of behavior and ef- 
fective techniques come chiefly through 
experience. Some of the best adult edu- 
cation will therefore take place in the 
midst of action toward ends conceived 
in a vigorous interplay of active minds 
working practical social situations. 
Democracy must be won in the midst 
of an unceasing struggle against ignor- 
ance, superstition, inequity, injustice, and 
waste. New social structures and patterns 
of social behavior must be developed 
in the midst of the ordinary routines of 
life. Adult education must accept re- 
sponsibility for helping people to come 
together in effective group relationships, 
to analyze and face their common prob- 
lems, to set their goals, and to develop 
effective working relationships with each 
other and with the agencies of society 
and government they would influence or 
reshape. 


6. But those who assume responsi- 
bility for social change also and there- 
by accept a moral obligation. ach 
step in alteration of current practices 
should be accompanied by a rigorous 
examination of its ethical meaning. 


Moral values are the values by which 
men live, the ideals for whose sake they 
find life worth living. The purpose of 
adult education is to enrich life, to make 
it more worthwhile—in other words, to 
find these values that can make our lives 
meaningful. 


Since adult education cannot be sep- 
arated from the which are re- 
flected in its activities, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association must concern itself with 
the objectives of adult education, as well 
as with its organization and operation. 
Although we have gone a long way in 
mastering skills, we have 


values 


technical 
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learned little about intergroup relations. 
lo become proficient in this area, there- 
fore, becomes a major concern of adult 
educators today. Adult education, to be- 
come vital, must grow out of real issues, 
and must lead to new patterns of be- 
havior. These must necessarily reflect not 
only respect for the interests and well- 
being of all members of our society, 
but, also, the importance of releasing the 
fullest contribution to society by the 
members of the group. It therefore be- 
comes the function of adult education 
to train our citizens in how to combat 
prejudice, in an understanding of the 
relation of the local to the international 
scene, etc. 

a. The individual exists ofly in rela- 
tion to the group of which he is a part. 


b. Successful adult education re- 


flected in the ability of the group leader 
to inspire or inculcate integrity. 


c. The evaluation of adult education 
must be made in terms of its objectives, 
as well as in terms of the spread of 
participation, or of its organization, or 
its content. 

d. The AEA must concern itself with 
and take stands on public questions— 
both local and national, and the process 
of making decisions which invelve a con- 
sideration of moral values is an important 
process of adult education. 


7. Although adult education as con- 
ceived in modern times is based upon 
social goals and utilizes social methods, 
it is also to be affirmed. that adult edu- 
cation, like all genuine education, is 
founded upon the belief in the indi- 
vidual as the ultimate seat of responsi- 
bility, integrity, and worth. 

In a world which is growing steadily 
more anonymous, we affirm our faith in 
the human person. All action rests ulti- 
mately upon the decisions of individuals. 
We reject any dichotomy between the 
individual and the group. They are com- 
plementary in nature. Through effective 
groups, the person achieves his full per- 
sonality; through the dynamic interaction 
of the contributions of members, the 


group achieves a product far greater 
than the sum of individual abilities. 
Adult education has the task of achiev- 
ing the full power of individual capac- 
ities. Regardless of what their ratings 
may be on separate ability scales, we be- 
lieve it is possible to make each person 
a member of one or more groups in a 
way that the world becomes richer for 
his part. In the warmth of such an edu- 
cational setting, each individual flowers 
to the fullness of his abilities and be- 
comes in truth a personality. Adult edu- 
cation can help each individual to dis- 
cover the peculiar abilities he may have, 
to be sensitive to the needs and abilities 
of others, and to learn how mutually to 
fit all of these into a working pattern. 


Opposing Ideas 


In modern society the individual must 
bend his wishes to those of the group— 
the two are opposed and the group must 
have priority. 

A large proportion of our population 
has the capacity only to follow. These 
persons must be told and told definitely 
and clearly what to do, Leaders are born. 
Each society has only a small group of 
such leaders. It must cherish them and 
give them every Opportunity to exercise 
their powers for the good of all. 

It is futile to attempt to share responsi- 
bility for planning. To attempt to do this 
is to dilute the quality of leadership, foul 
up the action process, and in the end 
lead to the inevitable destruction of the 
democracy we cherish. 

A group cannot create. It can concur 
in the decisions of its leaders and in 
some instances, under carefully arranged 
conditions, it can suggest modifications 
of procedure. The basic ideas must be 
supplied by a few highly qualified in- 
dividuals. 

The group is an artifact. In the last 
analysis what we have are individuals. 
The laws of human action are derived 
through the study of individual behavior. 


By himself each person tends to be a 
rational creature with the urge toward 
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doing good. Mass action brings out the 
animal in him and tends to degrade his 
actions 

PF ducation can deal only with the indi- 


vidual, since it is individual behavior that 
must be changed. Adult education must 
concentrate primarily on working indi- 
vidually with each adul 


This statement of tdeas-for-discus- 
sion was circulated to about 150 per- 
sons active in the adult education 
field Thev were delegated to act as 
representatives of the Committee in 
their local communities and were re- 
quested to call together small groups 
for disc uss1on. 

The results were astounding. Re- 
sponses began to come in from. all 
sections of the country and from a 
wide variety of groups and individ- 
uals. 

In one city, for example, a series of 
five sessions was held, during which 
the principles were discussed and 
analyzed, and a restatement of them 
Was drawn up and worked over until 
$atisfactory to the group. The fifteen 
members who composed the group 
included group workers representing 
the YMCA, YWCA, and a Neighbor- 
hood House; and staff members of the 
Public Library and the state School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, of 
the school and community and ex- 
tension departments of the Board of 
Education, of high school, college, 
and university adult education depart- 
ments. Commenting on the group dis- 
cussion that took place, the chairman 
Wrote 

“It should be stated, as a tribute to 
the group who prepared the original 
statement of principles, that there was 
excellent participation by all members 
of the local group. The excellence of 


the material under study stimulated 


constructive thinking os a high level 
and, on the whole, merite« the com- 
mendation of all concerned.” 

In many cases the groups, after con- 
sideration, reworded the principles, 
dropped some points, added others, 
changed the order. Several of the 
groups felt they would get a fresher 
point of view and one closer to their 
own comraunity situations if they be- 
gan anew and developed their own 
set of principles in the light of their 
own experiences. One group, for ex- 
ample, developed a whole new analy- 
sis in terms of “psychological prin- 
ciples with particular regard for hu- 
man relations.” This analysis is in- 
cluded as an Appendix to this report. 

The power of the Statement of 
Principles to evoke a response from 
thoughtful persons is illustrated by 
the reaction of a group representing 
a variety of educational interests, 
whose chairman wrote: 

“The Committee found itself to be at 
variance with just about everything listed 
under the seven major principles and 
even more at variance with the detailed 
expansion of these principles. In fact, 
they were not sure that they were not 
being ‘baited’ and felt that a few simple 
statements less elaborately phrased might 
serve the interests of the infant organiza- 
tion much better.” 

This group, however, took the 
trouble to recommend specific 
changes for each of the principles and 


Included were persons who at Columbus had expressed special interest in keep- 
ing in touch with AFA developments; persons listed in the April 1949 issue of the 
Adult Education Journal as chairmen of local adult education councils; the members 
of the Committee on Social Philosophy and of the Executive Committee of the AEA, 
and other individuals believed to have a special interest in the social philosophy of 
adult education 
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to state their own convictions in more 
detail. For example: 


“Emphasis needs to be on the develop- 
ment of the individual, as per: ‘Com- 
munity progress cannot be achieved 
without the development of the indi- 
vidual.” When a community reaches a 
certain level of social intelligence, it 
promulgates an interaction that develops 
the individual to be a better member of 
the society, thus producing a further 
community improvement. 


“Why must adult education lead to 
new patterns of behavior? We vigorously 
oppose the language and meaning of 
these statements. We hold that the group 
only in relation to the individ- 
uals who compose it. (We refer your 
committee to the U. S. Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence). Our 
government and society exist only to 
serve the individual and to allow him to 
develop.” 


exists 


One of the most important results 
of the circulation of the principles 
seems to have been the effects upon 
the groups themselves. One group 
chairman, for example, gave this eval- 
uation of what the process of coming 
together for these discussions had 
meant to those involved: 

“1. The project stimulated consider- 
able interest in and imparted some vague 
understanding of, the adult education 
movement to people formerly only dimly 
aware of the idea. 

“2. Coneretely demonstrated the cre- 
ativity of the discussion method to peo- 
ple not specifically conscious of it, as 
such. 

“3. Emphasized the group learning 
process through the exchange of experi- 
ence and common thinking together on 
a problem—a somewhat diffuse problem, 
er. 

“4. Brought to the attention of the 
community leaders participating the idea 
of effective techniques (such as buzz 
sessions) in relation to their common 
problems of participation and expres- 
sion. 


“5. Brought to the group's attention 
the problems of decentralization to the 
neighborhoods for churches, Y's, and 
other meeting places. 

“6. Raised the self-criticism that per- 
haps Americans are cursed with too 
much money, and thus diverted by 
gadgets and money-based freedom of 
mobility. from experiencing the deeper, 
more permanently satisfying life that 
adult education might bring them.” 

Another group, at the close of their 
careful analysis was moved to state in 
the form of blank verse what the 
aims of adult education meant to 
them: 

“Adult Education should become 

A continuing experience, 
Democratically conceived 

istered 
And available to all adults, 
Helping them to grow 
As individuals 
And as group members in a democrati¢ 
society. 

Adult Education means participation in 
activities 

Adapted to interests, needs and capac 
ities 

In a program 
Alive to the pulse of the community— 
A program which extends itself 
Into the lives of people 
Wherever they are 
And by whatever means are effective.” 


Six Kinds of Criticism 


The reports from the various local 
groups were analyzed and discussed 
by the Committee. In spite of the di- 
versity of response, there were cer- 
tain general trends shown in these 
reactions. Dr. Lindeman prepared 
summary of these with comments, to 
serve as a basis for further discussion, 
and his summary shows six major 
areas of criticism: 


and admin- 


1. Some correspondents appear to 
believe that the Janguage employed 
in our memorandum is too academic, 
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and too far influenced 
readily 


too technical 


by pedagogical 
understandable by 


jargon to be 
laymen. 
2. Some correspondents appear to 
believe that our statement of guiding 
principles represents both an educa- 
tional and philosophical bias. 

3. Some correspondents appear to 
feel that our statement of principles 
involves certain imconsistencies 
tradictions, and dichotomues. 

4. Some of our correspondents ap- 
pear to feel that our principles are 
somewhat removed from reality. The 
implication is that we have derived 
our principles, not from the actual 
practice of aduit education as it op- 
erates in the United States but from 
some ideal concept. 

5. Some 
raise objections to the order or se- 
quence in which our principles were 
arranged in the original draft. 


COll- 


of our correspondents 


6. Some of our correspondents ex- 
press doubts concerning our emphasis 
upon scientific method. 

In regard to the need for more 
simplified and less “academic” lan- 
guage, and the need to arrange the 

oints in some order of significance, 
Ir. Lindeman feels that the Commit- 
tee will no doubt wish to draw up a 
tentative the material in 
accordance with these suggestions. In 
the other areas, the field is “wide 
Open,” with healthy disagreement still 
evident. Dr. Lindeman’s comments on 
these points may form a 
basis for future discussion and reac- 
tion on the part of local groups. 


rey ision ot i 


serve to 


For example, in regard to evidence 
of “an educational and philosophical 
bias he makes the 
ment 


following com- 
“My response to this misgiving is 
affirmative. While pre- 
paring this set of principles we were 


completely 


certainly functioning as philosophers. 


We were concerned with questions 
of value. There if, of course, a con- 
nection between facts and values, but 
value-judgments must of necessity be 
interpretations of the meanings of 
facts. The philosopher’s role, in other 
words, is something more than a mere 
comprehension of the world of facts. 
He must strive to imbue facts with 
values, to indicate preferences with 
respect to the use of facts. He must, 
in short, have a bias. 

‘The issue here involved is, how- 
ever, not whether a bias 1s contained 
in our statement of principles, but 
rather the nature of our bias. It would 
be presumptuous to speak on behalf 
of our entire Committee since there 
must be important variables in our 
various philosophical backgrounds. 
Speaking for mvself alone at this 
point, I should be prepared to express 
my bias in the following terms: I be- 
lieve in education which is (a) experi- 
mental in essence, (b) organically re- 
lated to the culture in which it 1s a 
part, (c) directed tow ard the growth 
of the whole person, (d) democratic- 
ally administered, (e) founded upon 
the conception of the inter-functional 
relation of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing, (f) attentive to the moral in- 
gredients inherent in all human affairs, 
and (g) rooted in the concept of the 
indissoluble and reciprocal relation 
between the individual and society. 

“In order to discover whether or 
not this bias represents a basic issue 
for the Association it would be neces- 
sary to place over against it other 
tvpes of bias. This is a responsibility 
which our Committee should, per- 
haps, undertake.” 

In the matter of possible contradic- 
tions, he has analyzed the basic issue 
as follows: 

“Tl have no doubt that a more care- 
ful scrutiny of our first draft will re- 
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veal certain inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, and dichotomies. | am not at 
the moment aware of any fundamen- 
tal errors in this sphere except, per- 
haps, one, namely the apparent em- 
phasis which we have placed upon 
the group, the community and socie- 
tv. This emphasis is subject to the 
interpretation that we have corres- 
pondingly neglected to place  suffi- 
cient stress upon the individual. To 
us, or at least to me, the individual 
and the group are like two sides of 
the same shield. The burden of dem- 
onstration, it seems to me, rests upon 
those who attempt to separate the 
individual from the group. In any 
case, it appears that our Committee 
will need to examine the whole docu- 
ment from the viewpoint of the above 
criticism.” 

In regard to the criticism that the 
principles are removed from reality, 
he raises the following questions: 

“If I understand this critical view- 
point, it implies that when Americans 
actually engage in adult education 
they ask for subject matter which is 
for the most part practical. They do 
not, in other words, request enlight- 
enment with respect to democracy, 
problems of contemporary _ ethics, 
etc.; on the contrary, they demand 
classes in knitting, jewelry-making, 
how to invest their savings, etc., etc. 
The issue then becomes something 
like this: What relation exists be- 
tween our principles and the realistic 
demands of American adults seeking 
education? 

“One answer to this question, al- 
though not a wholly satisfactory one, 
is that those responsible for the 
promulgation of principles (values) 
must to a large degree ‘lift their 
sights’ to the realm of ideals. Our 
principles, and |! believe rightly so, 
lead to an ideal concept of adult edu- 


cation operating in a modern society 
which is by tradition and affirmation 
democratic. But where does this leave 
the high school principal who is di- 
recting an adult education project in 
his local community and feels the 
compulsion to give his people what 
they want?” 

The doubts expressed concerning 
the relevance of scientific method 
brought from Dr. Lindeman the fol- 
lowing response: 

“It is, I believe, a part of the ex- 
isting culture of opinion to be skep- 
tical concerning the place of science 
in modern life. There is even a ten- 
dency to regard science as a kind of 
villain, a causal factor in our various 
frustrations and confusions. This fear 
of science is, from my point of view, 
based upon error. Science produces 
facts, and facts represent one variety 
of truth. There can be no evil con- 
tent in truth. Confusion comes about 
in this area, not because of the facts 
revealed by science, but because of 
the exploitive and harmful use made 
of facts. 

“It seems to me unthinkable that a 
modern philosophy of education 
should be constructed without refer- 
ence to science and scientific method. 
Because I feel this way, it is difficult 
for me to determine what the issue is 
in this connection. It may derive from 
the conception that science bears no 
relation at all to the question of val- 
ues and that therefore it has no place 
in a document which purports to be 
philosophical. The question needs 
clarification.” 


Next Steps 
The process of interaction between 
the Committee and the local groups 
with which it has established com- 


munication (and other individuals 
and local groups which it hopes con- 
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tinually to bring into this relation- 
ship ) has already stimulated thinking 
on the part of many people. This 
continue, and many 
more groups be involved, so that the 


proc ess must 
pring tples evols ed through this proc- 
ess may be truly relevant to the ex- 
perience of AFA members and may 
be put to work in the day-by-day 
operation of adult education in local 
and individuals 
interested in becoming part of this 
urged to think through 
their own reactions to these principles 
in the light of their own experience, 
and to give the national Committee 


situations. Crroups 


proc ess are 


the benefit of their thinking, so that 
it may in turn be passed on for the 
benefit of others working in adult 
education. 

While this process of interaction 
is taking place, the Committee on So- 
cial Philosophy continuing its 
“watch tower” function of becoming 
increasing] sensitive to social and 
economic trends and the changing 
needs of adults, so that it may become 
for the members of the AEA an in- 
strument through which they. and 
their new organization may continue 
to “feel” their way forward in the 
uncharted world in which we live. 


APPENDIX 
Social Philosophy of Adult Education 


Prepared by the Committee on Social Philosophy of the Springfield (Mass.} 
Adult Education Council 


education refers to that 


Adult educa 
fienal process and program which deals 
with the needs and aspirations of adult 
people as individuals and as members of 
the community. Entrance participa- 
tion in any adult education program ts 
voluntary. In with 
formal education, it lead to 
academi other 
emoluments. It is based on recognition 
of the fact that 
terminate with graduation from school, 
but that it is) continuous 
throughout life. It arises out of felt needs 
of individuals and the community and 
it is vitally important that responsibility 


contradistinction 
does not 
« redits, degrees, or 


education does not 


pre CESS 


for, and participation in, the develop- 
ment and consummation of the program 
be as broad as possible 

thar individual and 
social needs are interdependent and _ in- 


We recognize 


separable. In the process of meeting felt 
needs, deeper human needs are touched 
and met, so that the experience in adult 


education is a growing toward maturity, 
or maximum self-actualization, with the 
acquisition and enhancement of certain 
values which are deemed individually 
and socially desirable. The curriculum 
and over-all organization of adult edu- 
cation must be evaluated in the light of 
these principles. 


Needs 


_. Because participation in adult educa- 


tion is voluntary, and because it is di- 
rectly related to felt needs of individuals 
and groups, there is no room for a 
superimposed program and there can be 
no uniformity in program place 
to place or from time to time. 

The first task of adult education is to 
recognize needs—the expressed and un- 
expressed needs of adults in a given 
community. Use should be made of 
modern techniques of surveying and in- 
terviewing to secure this information. 
Roughly, we felt that the needs fall into 
three major categories. 
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Persistent needs of self 

1) Extension of self (new activities 
and experience; seeking information, ac- 
quisition of skills and adaptation to tech- 
nological change). 

2) Social competence and status (par- 
ticipation in social recreation, seeking 
and achieving status). 

3) Individual needs for expression of 
creative powers. 

4+) Solution 
vidual. 


of conflicts within indi- 


Persistent needs of family 

1) To meet practical, material, domes- 
tic needs. 

2) To meet problems of family rela- 
tions and development. 


Persistent needs of community, 
nation, and world 

1) Development of awareness and un- 
derstanding of community needs, and 
relationship to individual. 

2) Need for information and skills to 
meet community problems. 

3) Understanding and meeting social 
and technological changes in order to 
make an effective, approximate satisfac- 
tion of above needs without conflict 
(supplementing previous education and 
meeting demands of rapid technological 
changes for new skills to earn a living; 
problems of old age created by changing 
conditions; problems related to confusion 
re male and female roles in society). 


Values 

The way in which these needs are met 
and the atmosphere in which the educa- 
tional program is conducted have a great 
deal to do with the development of cer- 
tain desirable values, and in this adult 
education must exert leadership. From 
historical evidence as well as from psy- 
chological and sociological research we 
can point to certain values as relatively 
well substantiated. These values should 
be recognized and stated as enduring 
though not absolute. They need re- 
evaluation and application in terms of 
the readiness of individuals and groups 
to accept them. Our list is neither final 


nor complete; it is at the level of our 
own readiness at the present. 


Enhancement of self 

Help individual sense his own capabil- 
ities, which may have been submerged 
due to negative self and social evalua- 
tion. 

Help to develop individual acceptance 
of self and others. 

Develop individual’s perceptions of 
reality unhampered by crippling emo- 
tions, status consciousness, or self- 
aggrandizing wishfulness. 

Help emancipate individual creativity. 

Help develop a criterion of success 
measured in terms of growth towards 
maturity rather than surpassing others. 


Developing good human relations 

Create an atmosphere where integra- 
tive thinking takes place. 

Create an atmosphere in which the in- 
dividual’s freedom (because it is growth- 
seeking) is enhanced without restricting 
that of others. 

Create an atmosphere in which the in- 
dividual feels comfortable in changing. 

Create an atmosphere in which indi- 
vidual differences in abilities are engaged 
in mutual fortification for common goals. 

Create an atmosphere in which the in- 
ferences in appearance, opinion or back- 
ground are accepted and enjoyed rather 
than avoided and resisted. The goal here 
is permissive’ pluralism. 

Help people to develop problem- 
centered and scientific attitude toward 
self and social reality. 


Increasing sensitiveness to larger 
realities 

Help people to develop and accept 
wider loyalties and interests. 


Help people understand how the qual- 
ity of an individual’s own maturity and 
interpersonal relations is related to wider 
social problems of national and_ inter- 
national relations. 


Help people realize their own role 
and stake in tensions within and outside 
of national boundaries. 
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1. The community should feel, as 
much as possible, an involvement in the 
planning and evaluation of the adult edu- 


cation program. 


a. A 
committee or 
formed 


aduit education 


representativ € 
should be 


council 


b. Sectional sub-committees should be 
formed, coordinated through the com- 
munity-wide committee or council. 


c. Adult education should be related 
to public educational systems, and co- 
ordinate its efforts with those of  pri- 
Vate mstitutions 


2. It should be recognized that the 
teacher role extends beyond the teaching 
of specific skills and that teachers should 
be selected, as far as possible, with an 
eye to the following points. 

a. A teacher should be sensitive to, 

recognize, and meet the needs of stu- 

dents 


b. A teacher should have a 


judgmental attitude. 


non- 


c. A teacher should accept people as 
people. 

d. A teacher should be one who faces 
his own problems. 


? 


3. A realistic orientation program for 

adult education teachers is most desirable. 
a. Orientation in the social philosophy 
of adult education and its purposes. 

b. Workshops on teaching techniques 

and problems. 

c. Referral agencies to which indi- 

viduals may turn for specific help. 

4. Use should be be made of all media 
of communication in order to reach the 
largest possible segment of the popula- 
tion. 


§. There should be provision for a 
continuous process of evaluation of adult 
education both as to effect and organiza- 
tion. 


Survey of Public School Adult Education Programs 


Approximately 1,200 public school 
systems throughout the nation will be 
studied to see what kinds of adult 
education programs, if any, are 
offered, it was announced in March 
by Leland P. Bradford, director of 
the Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association. 

The survey, which is expected to 
be completed about June Ist, was 
made possible by a $15,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. 

Approximately 1,200 questionnaires 
have been sent to superintendents of 
schools in cities over 30,000 in popu- 
lation. A sampling also will be made 
of the adult education programs in 
communities between 2,500 and 30,000 
population, according to Mr. Brad- 
ford. 


The survey is expected to integrate 
information from previous studies of 
public school programs, to appraise 
the adult education opportunities in 
100 or more communities, and to 
make an intensive case study analysis 
of information obtained in _ five 
selected cities. 

The study will be under the super- 
vision of Mr. Bradford, Robert A. 
Luke, assistant director of the Divi- 
sion, and Gordon L. Lippitt, study 
coordinator. They will work in co- 
operation with other Divisions of the 
NEA, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the newly-formed Council of 
Public School Adult Education 
Administrators of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States 
of America. 
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Putting democratic intentions into practice in an organization that is 
nation-wide in scope is one of the foremost aims of the Adult Education Asso- 


ciation, 


The following provocative article can help us achieve this goal if the issues 
it raises are widely discussed. ADULT EDUCATION will welcome letters and 
brief articles which contribute to this discussion. 


A Challenge to the Adult Education Association 


Coolie Verner 


Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Hr BEGUN its existence with an 

organization which incorporates 
the form of representative govern- 
ment, it is important that from the 
very beginning the Adult Education 
Association take account of the prob- 
lems which are inherent in this type 
of organization. 


Development of Representative 
Government 


Representative government came 
into existence as a means of insuring 
implementation of the basic values of 
democracy in a society whose com- 
munities had grown too large to 
operate on the basis of decisions made 
in the general assemblies of their citi- 
zens, and whose expanse was so great 
that national matters could not wait 
the gathering of the decisions from 
the many local groups. It was, in 
other words, a device created to make 
democracy work under the circum- 
stances which existed. 

The society in which it had its 
genesis, however, was still compar- 
atively simple so that it provided an 
environment for widespread partici- 
pation. The formative years were 
characterized by a simplicity of or- 
ganization, by issues which, for the 
most part, could be reduced to rela- 


tively clear-cut alternatives, and by 
communication which was direct 
through close contacts between citi- 
zens and their elected representatives. 
Individuals participated in the group 
decision-making process because this 
simplicity provided direct access both 
to an understanding of the issues re- 
quiring decision and to the repre- 
sentatives to whom they had dele- 
gated their responsibility for making 
decisions. 


As society grew and expanded, a 
more complex organization evolved, 
issues became more equivocal, and 


communication became indirect. 
Specialization in structure, which is 
the mark of increasing complexity of 
organization, acquires values and im- 
portance which in turn obscure the 
function which the structure is in- 
tended to perform. The secondary 
values attached to the machinery of 
representative government, conse- 
quently, take precedence over the 
basic values of democracy. Specializa- 
tion of organization makes the im- 
plementation of group decisions more 
complicated. The emphasis upon 
structure rather than function makes 
group decisions seem less significant. 
As a consequence, the process of 
formulating decisions by citizens is 
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inhibited and discouraged. Individuals, 
access both to the issues and 
apa- 


denied 
to their 
thetic toward the process of decision- 
making, and what participation re- 
mains becomes more a formality than 
a reality. It is in this way that power 
is gradually, but inexorably, trans- 
ferred from the citizen to the repre- 
sentative and the basic values of 
democracy are lost. This erosion of 
democracy is not inevitable, nor does 
it need to continue. The causes of 
erosion are to be found in a develop- 
of structure, not ih 
representation, Any 
organization can retard the destruc- 
tion of democratic values within the 
framework of representative govern- 
ment by maintaining a flexibility of 
structure which enables it to be 
modified to meet new problems and 
it carries 


representauy es, gre 


ing inflexibility 
the function of 


changing circumstances as 
out its functions and purposes. 
of Representative 


Government 


\ny changes in organizational 
structure which affect the operation 
of the principle of representation 
raise difficulties because they inter- 
rupt the accustomed practices to 
which have been attached. 
These customary practices (e.g., a 
particular method of selecting officials 
or assigning responsibilities), no mat- 
ter how highly they may be regarded, 
reflect the values of the moment and 
consequently — are temporary and 
transitory. As the social environment 
in which they originate undergoes 
change, so must organizational pro- 
cedures change. Since thev represent 
values of method rather than of pur- 
pose, any assignment of permanence 
to them in a changing environment 
which requires changing methods de- 
feats the purpose. Effective changes 
in the methodology or structure of 


values 


representative government must be 
made on the basis of a reinterpret a- 
tion of the value basis of the society. 

To recognize changes in values 
and to achieve corresponding changes 
in the structure of the whole society 
is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible; but such changes can be 
made in the many relatively small or- 
ganizational units within the society. 
It is inevitable that the units of social 
organization copy the value and 
structural patterns of the larger soci- 
ety, and that they experience, in 
miniature, the same problems. The 
countless social organizations operat- 
ing on the principles of representa- 
tive government find, in their lesser 
spheres, the same erosion of the basic 
democratic values. The search for 
solutions of the problem of the 
method of change will be in the prov- 
ing ground of the smaller units in 
the social structure. 


In the smaller units apathy of mem- 
be rship corresponds to the apathy of 
the citizenry, and the resistence of 
the few in positions of power in 
organizational leadership will be as 
violent and reactionary as that of 
the leaders of society when their 
positions of power are threatened. 
The same kind of groundwork in de- 
veloping a common basis of under- 
standing and in the reorientation of 
values will be required for the be- 
ginning of the solution of these prob- 
lems. In the smaller units, however, 
creative experimentation will be more 
easily carried out because organiza- 
tion is less complicated, issues are 
more clearly defined, and communi- 
cation is direct. 


ty of Adult Educators 

Adult educators, 
more keenly concerned with the de- 
velopment of active adult citizenship 
than are any other single group. They 


Responsibili 


collectively, are 
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have a unique opportunity, as a group, 
to experiment with functional ap- 
proaches to organizational structure 
in the operation of their own profes- 
sional organization—particularly at this 
moment in its formative period. The 
Adult Education Association can, and 
should, be the avant-garde in evolv- 
ing a dynamic pattern of organiza- 
tion which genuinely implements 
democratic values and which can 
have meaning for the whole society. 

To achieve this role, however, the 
membership of the Association must 
free itself from the shackles of tradi- 
tional patterns and experiment to dis- 
cover more realistic methods of par- 
ticipation through representation in 
the national organization. The role 
of the leadership should be to facili- 
tate this experimentation and become 
a part of an ever-changing pattern of 
eadership responsibility. Since organi- 
zation is only to be a means of achiev- 
ing and insuring participation, its pat- 
tern cannot at any time reach a 
static state. 

This experimentation has already 
been well begun. The interest and 
participation in the formation of the 
organization ran very high, and the 
desire for a structure which would 
assure greater participation was the 
dominant motivation. Certain limita- 
tions had to be faced at that time: 
the pressure for immediate organiza- 
tion, the necessity of organizing from 
the top, the lack of time and circum- 
stances for experimentation, and the 
limitations of tradition and experience. 

Now that the original purpose of 
establishing a framework — within 
which to function has been achieved, 
however, it is not essential that the 
familiar pattern of structure which 
was accepted should be perpetuated 
without change. The existing frame- 
work of the national organization ac- 


cepts the principle of representation, 
but leaves the method of representa- 
tion to be determined by local groups 
through a creative approach which 
meets their particular desires and 
needs for the involvement of mem- 
bership. National leaders have already 
withstood considerable pressure to 
make a more formal structure, for 
they believe that the local groups 
should consciously avoid adopting 
traditional patterns of structure and 
operation, but should rather exhaust 
their own creative ability to design 
patterns which are more dynamic. In 
the meantime, the national organiza- 
tion cannot adhere too strongly to its 
present structure lest it hamper the 
necessary freedom of development. 


Clues to a Democratic Structure 

Since the essence of democracy 
lies in self-determination, no. struc- 
tural pattern can be proposed; it must 
await the accumulation of experi- 
mental erperience and the collective 
determination of the membership, 
There are, however, some clues to 
the insurance of participation which 
are inherent in the very character of 
democratic group life. These merit 
consideration and are applicable to 
all forms of social organization. 

The strength and successful achieve- 
ment of the national organization 
ultimately reside in the interest and 
active participation of its individual 
members. A person will get his chief 
challenge to membership in the op- 
portunity provided to become a part 
of a great enterprise dedicated to the 
same purpose which he has accepted, 
the chance to support the consolida- 
tion and strengthening of the move- 
ment to which he belongs, the in- 
spiration and encouragement which 
come through fellowship with others 
who are going the same way, and 
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the help which he can obtain from 
cumulative ex- 
others in the 


the resources of the 
perience of the many 
company. 

These satisfactions. are not likely 
to become very real through indirect 
national allegiance, but they can be a 
matter of first-hand experience in 
local face-to-face groups. The greater 
the degree to which the form of this 
experience can approach that of 
autonomous groups, the more effec- 
tive it is likely become. The de- 
velopment of an intimate “we” feel- 
ing can be 
strong bond of common interests in 
the professional field even though 
activities and patterns of operation 
may differ widely. The other elements 
personality attraction and proximity 
=—which studies of autonomous group 
life have revealed to be concomitants 
of a high degree of interest sustained 
over long periods, may or may not 
be significant. 

There is a suspicion that there may 
be an artificiality in groups formed 
@n a city, state, or regional basis as 
such, unless such units are built up 
out of small, intimate groups which 
Maintain informality and simplicity 
iN organization and communication. 
Combinations of small, autonomous 
groups can grow out of needs which 
arise and common purposes which are 
discovered. The formalized structure 
which however, will have 
diversity and be of such fluid char- 
acter arise with the needs and 
disappear when the needs have been 
met. 


occurs, 


as To 


The success of any such type of 
basic group formation depends upon 


the encouragement of the national 
organization and the provision of a 
structural environment within which 
it can exist and operate. This im- 
plies that the national organization 


developed around the 


will continue to be extremely adapt- 
able and constantly changing i in char- 
acter. Relationships of local, regional, 
or national groups to the Association, 
must be determined by the groups 
themselves in whatever way they may 
desire to participate—in toto, or 
through their own pattern of repre- 
sentation—if participation is to be 
controlled by the membership. A 
structural pattern for participation of 
local groups set at the national level 
is not workable if the basic values of 
democratic self-determination by the 
local groups are to be preserved. 


Means of Communication 


The second major problem of in- 
terrelationships within the Adult Edu- 
cation Association is Communication, 
for only through the free interchange 
of issues and ideas can the interest of 
membership be continued. This re- 
quires that the national organization 
not only encourage the free inter- 
change ‘of issues and ideas, but also 
assure the influence of communica- 
tions from the basic groups upon the 
national structure. A medium through 
which communications can be dis- 
seminated in the form of a house- 
organ is essential. The present pub- 
lication, Aputt Epucation, has not 
been able to meet this requirement, 
for it involves principally one-way 
communication in its articles, news, 
ctr. 

At this point policy will need to 
be determined. If Aputr Fpucation is 

be a house-organ of the Associa- 
tion, it will serve primarily as a 
medium of communication amorg the 
groups making up the Association. If, 
on the other hand, it is to be a pub- 
lication of literary and professional 
quality restricted to editorially ac- 
ceptable contributions of high calibre 
then it will need to be supplemented 
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by a more frequent and less impos- 
ing medium to carry on the process 
of intercommunication. 


Determination of Policy 


The determination of policy and 
program for the Association by a 
select group, even though it be gen- 
uinely representative, is detrimental 
to the full exercise of active partici- 
pation. To maintain direct involve- 
ment, elected representatives must 
have consultation with the basic 
groups before decisions can be made. 
There is no greater contribution to 
the growth of apathy than a struc- 
ture in which the responsibility of in- 
dividuals is limited to the selection of 
their representatives to whom they 
delegate all responsibility and abdicate 
their rights to participate personally 
and directly in the consideration of 
issues and in the making of decisions. 
When, however, issues are communi- 
cated back and forth, free discussion 
is carried on by groups to the point 
of consensus, and the consensus of 
the many groups is referred to the 
official body of the national organi- 
zation through representatives and 
used as the basic of national decisions, 
the channels of participation are kept 
open. 

These procedures are admittedly 
slow, cumbersome and perhaps in 
some instances unwise, yet the fact 
remains that they are the means of 
insuring widespread participation. It 
will take much patience to get the 
process into operation because mem- 
bership is unaccustomed to the re- 


sponsibilities which are entailed and 
must be encouraged into their ac- 
ceptance. 

Attendance and participation at 
national conclaves can scarcely be 
other than open to every member. 
Since these are not decision-making 
sessions, any geographical distortion 
in attendance has no significance. The 
fundamental criteria of any pattern 
of organization are that the structure 
enhance democratic values, facilitate 
democratic processes, and further the 
purposes of the organization. These 
must have first consideration and 


never be permitted to become sub- 
merged either in formalized concep- 
tions, in professional prerogatives, or 
in smoothly operating machinery. 


Inherent in the very idea of adult 
education is the acceptance of the 
supreme worth of the individual. Any 
organization of adult education w ith- 
out this basic value has no meaning. 
Consistency, therefore, dictates that 
the structure of the organization be 
informal and simple, constantly 
oriented to the enrichment of the in- 
dividual rather than the smooth oper- 
ation of the machinery. Herein is the 
functional basis for the implementa- 
tion of democracy in one professional 
subordinate social institution. This 
experiment can ultimately have an 
important impact on the w hole soci- 
ety. This is the unique opportunity, 
the major responsibility; and the 
dramatic challenge to the Adult Fdu- 
cation Association. Certainly — the 
Association has the creative imagina- 
tion to insure success. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In discussing 
the issues raised by Verner and Hal- 
lenbeck, the following facts about the 
present structure and functioning of 
the AFA may be useful: 


The membership of the AEA 
consists of individuals and organiza- 
tions. The relationship of an individual 
member to the AFA is direct and 
personal; that is, an individual does 
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not automatically become a member 
when an organization to which he be- 


longs becomes a member. 
(2) he 
with the 
conferences, 
work, 


of individual 
AKA are made 
publications, 
consultation, and 
the election of the members of the 
Delegate Assembly, the Executive 
Committee, and the officers. 
Basic decisions relating to the 
formation and execution of policy 
are made by the Delegate Assembly 
(about 150 members, meeting an- 
nually) and the Executive Committee 
22 members, meeting several times 
a vear). Both these bodies are elected 
by the membership. 

Verner and Hallenbeck 
that face-to-face groups be the mem- 
bership basis of the AEA and that 
“relationships of local, regional, or 
Mational groups to the Association 
Must be determined by the groups 
themselves in whatever wav they may 
desire to participate in toto, or 
through their own pattern of repre- 
sent ation. 


contacts 
members 
through 
comumittec 


(3) 


pre se 


They propose further that a major 
publication of the AEA (either this 
journal, our news-letter, or some 
other) “serve primarily as a medium 
of communication among the groups 
making up the Association.” 

These proposals envisage an AEA 
composed basically of local groups, 
each of which relates to the national 
organization in any wavy it chooses. 
Through communication among these 
groups common goals are developed, 
issues are resolv ed, and “the consensus 
of the many groups is referred to 
the official body of the national or- 
ganization through representatives and 
used as the basis of national decisions.” 

Major questions for discussion seem 

be: 

(1) What kind of organization 
would best implement our democratic 
and professional goals? 

(2) How can the AEA be trans- 
formed into such an organization? 


These are problems worthy of our 
closest attention and most. careful 


thought. 


Vocational Education and the AEA 


A Correspondence 


December 7, 1951 


Association 


Adult Fducati 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 


Gentlemen 

Enclosed is my check for $5.00 as 
indicated on the statement. The rea- 
son for my delay is that I was quite 
undecided whether to continue my 
membership or not. 

Adult education as a philosophical 
concept is a wonderful thing, some- 
thing that every educator should sub- 


scribe to wholeheartedly. But a con- 
cept which leaves out the core of 
man’s life and interest is far from 
complete. Until one is physically or 
mentally disable to the extent that he 
can no longer participate in ‘any 
activities, his vocation is the center 
about which all else in his life re- 
volves. Either by intent or oversight 
vou have apparently ignored every- 
thing i in the whole.field of adult edu- 
cation which might have any con- 
nection, however remote, with men’s 
vocations. To be sure, citizenship, 
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leisure, culture and many _ other 
“fringe” benefits are desirable, but 
they all rest upon a satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustment. 

One of the greatest fallacies in con- 
nection with vocational adjustment is 
the idea that it can be completed, 
finished, during the secondary school 
years. Very, very few adults can look 
back over a vocational career that had 
its beginnings before eighteen years 
of age. Actually, almost everyone 
after reaching adult years has been 
faced with not one but several voca- 
tional changes, all of which could 
have been greatly facilitated by ade- 
quate vocational educational offer- 
ings on the adult level. 

Any organization which sets up 
its objective as “Adult Education” 
and leaves out of that concept every- 
thing that has to do with preparation 
for vocational change in the lives of 
men and women is ignoring the 
foundation upon which all else of 
adult service should be based. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. Tuayer, 
Teacher Training Supervisor 
Trade and Industrial Education 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


* * * 


January 3, 1952 

Dear Mr. Thayer 
Your letter of December 7 has 
been referred to me by our Mem- 
bership Secretary. Needless to sav we 
were pleased to note that you de- 
cided to renew your membership in 
the Adult Education Association, 
even though at the present time there 
is considerable question in your mind 
as to whether or not the AFA is 
fully representative of the vocational 


educational offerings which are a part 
of adult education. 


I do not think there is any doubt 
that all of us on the staff or Executive 
Committee of the AEA would agree 
that all of the questions you raise in 
your letter are well taken and very 
much to the point. We are beginning 
to take some steps to overcome this 
limitation, but I am afraid it will be 
some time before we can reach, on 
an organizational level, the close kind 
of cooperative relationship in the 
AEA between the general and voca- 
tional adult education interests to- 
ward which all of us are working in 
many local adult education programs. 
| think that your awareness of this 
particular question continuing 
sense of responsibility to help the 
Association take this question into 
full and complete consideration repre- 
sents one of the wavs by which our 
concepts about adult education will 
continue to grow and change. 


I would like to suggest that you 
consider the preparation of an article 
for ADULT EDUCATION along 
the same lines as the thesis developed 
in your letter. Although I am not the 
editor of this publication, | am taking 
the liberty of making this suggestion, 
and a further one, that perhaps you 
might wish to write to Mr. Robert- 
son Sillars, the editor, at 743 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
if there is anv possibility of your 
undertaking this kind of a respon- 
sibility. I am sending Mr. Sillars a 
copy of this letter. 

With best wishes for the 
year, I trust that I may here 
you again. 


new 
from 


Sincerely, 


Rosert A. 
Coordinator of Field 
Service 
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January 21, 1952 

Dear Mr. Thayer: 
30b Luke has sent me the recent 
exchange of letters you had with 
him. He suggested you might write 
an article on the importance of the 
vocational aspect in adult education. 
matter close to my own 
as | am convinced that 
vocational or 


This is a 
interests, 
all education is either 
recreational—the vocational part per- 
taining to education designed to en- 
able people to conduct themselves 
and skillfully in all 
which they make 
society, and 


Too, 


more intelligentiy 
those activities by 
their contributions to 
which, therefore, are of moral sig- 
nificance—working, participating in 
public affairs, raising families, and the 
like. All the rest is recreational, but 
not unimportant. 


While you are considering whether 
you will do an article for ADULT 
EDUCATION, may I have permis- 
sion to reprint vour letter of Decem- 
ber 7th? It may help create greater 
awareness of the vocational aspect of 
adult education. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERTSON SILLARS 


January 31, 1952 
Dear Mr. Sillars 


It you think any good will come 
from it, by all means use my letter 
of December 7th; it perhaps will ac- 
longer article 
thesis expressed in 


complish as much as a 
developing the 
more detail. 

“make their 
society” many 
wavs other than that which could be 
denominated “vocational.” Instead 
of dividirg all education into two 
parts, 1 believe, like Gaul, it should 
be divided into three parts: (1) voca- 


People do, or should 
contributions to 


tional, (2) general or social, and (3) 
recreational. The objective or pur- 
pose which motivates the individual 
in the pursuit of any particular activ- 
ity is the determining factor whether, 
for him, that activity is to be classi- 
fied under (1), (2), or (3) above. 
One training to be a_ recreational 
director would approach the playing 
of darts from an entirely different 


standpoint (vocational) than would 
someone interested only in that activ- 
ity as being purely recreational. 


Granted that every worker must, 
by the very nature of things, assume 
many and varied responsibilities of a 
social nature and must needs have: 
within himself the capacities for 
wholesome recreation, the fact remains 
that basic to all these is his voca- 
tional efficiency. Everyone should, 
and almost everyone must, be able 
to work, to earn a living for himself 
and his family by doing something 
for which society is willing to give 
him) such a living. The one exception 
to this concept, in its strictest inter- 
pretation, is homemaking. That 1s 
an occupation which, while not 
wage-earning, is nevertheless voca- 
tional; instead of being income-pro- 
ducing it is income-conserving in 
character. 

So, to sum up the matter for the 
vocational aspects of adult education, 
I would say that it had to do with 
abilities, skills and knowledges that 
were concerned with either produc- 
ing or conserving income. All other 
phases of education are either the 
social or, general, or they are the 
purely recreational and should be so 
recognized. Such clarification in ob- 
jectives would help to strengthen 
each one of the three phases of adult 
education. 


Very truly 
H. C. THAYER 


yours, 
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NEWS FROM THE AEA 


Council of National Organizations Founded 


On February 22-23 representatives 
of 73 national organizations concerned 
with adult education met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the sponsorship of 
the AEA and founded the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A. 
Julius M. Nolte, dean of the Exten- 
sion Division, University of Minne- 
sota, was chairman of the Council’s 
founding meeting. 

The Council’s formation was the 
realization of plans begun by the Na- 
tional Organizing Committee , which 
laid the basis for the present AEA, 
and carried forward by representa- 
tives of national organizations and the 
staff and Executive Committee of the 
AEA at the AEA’s Founding Assemb- 
ly (Columbus, May, 1951) and at its 
first national conference (Los Angeles, 
October, 1951). 

At these meetings the following 
needs to be met by the Council were 
identified: 

(1) the need for exchange of in- 
formation by means of a clearing 
house on programs, materials, pub- 
lications, studies, techniques, and 
methods of participating organiza- 
tions 

(2) the need for discovering pos- 
sible areas of co-operation among 
participating organizations in develop- 
ing and maintaining new program 
services. 

At the Washington meeting the 
following decisions were made: 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Council of 
National Organizations of the AFA 


is to afford an opportunity for na- 
tional organizations, insofar as they 
are concerned with common prob- 
lems in adult education, to confer, 
plan, or work together effectively 
and voluntarily. 


Structure 


(1) Although a constitutional organ 
of the AEA, the Council shall de- 
velop its own policies, prograth and 
organization, and shall determine its 
operating relationship with the AEA. 

The name of the organization 
shall be “The Council of National 
Organizations of the AEA of the 
Ring 

(3) The .governing body of the 
Council shall consist of one repre- 
sentative of each of the participating 
organizations. 

(4) Planning Committee shall 
consist of three officers who shall 
act in their respective Council capaci- 
ties, and eight members to be elected 
from the representatives of organiza- 
tions in each of the following cate- 
gories: 
two 


Professional Associations — 


members; 

Direct Service Agencies — three 
members, one of whom shall be from 
a government agency; 

Research and Resources Agencies, 
Clearing House Services and Founda- 
tions—three members, one of whom 
shall be from a government agency. 


(5) The functions of the Planning 
Committee shall be to make recom- 
mendations to the AEA and to the 
governing body; to carry on the 
business of the Council between meet- 
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and to 
among 


ings of the governing body, 
facilitate inter-communication 
participating organizations. 
(6) The Council re-affirms the 
action of the delegate assembly of 
the AFA making the chairman of the 
officio, of the 


ABA. 


Council ; 1 member, ex 


Executive Committee of the 


KA rch: 
rye 4 


(1) For purposes of membership 
planning the Council of National Or- 
ganizations is considered a consulta- 
tive assembly. (2) The constituents 
of the CNO are designated as par- 
ticipating organizations. The fol- 
lowing organizations are considered 
eligible for as participating 
organizations: a. interested in 
the general philosophy and basic pur- 
poses of the AFA of the U.S.A; b. 
representing interests that are 
national or international in scope; 
actively concerned with and 
contributing to the educational im- 
provement of the adult population, 
d. federal government agencies and 
sub-divisions thereof; e. dedi- 
broadly acceptable social 
goals; which maintain stand- 
ards of integrity and factual accuracy 
in their educational materials; g 
fessional trade 
recognized standing, but in- 
dividuals or individual business firms; 
h. those which are not essentially par- 
tisan political organizations. 


election 


those 


those 


c. those 


those 
cated to 
those 


pro- 


associations of 


Proie 
(1) A series of 
the national, 


AEA conferences at 
state, regional and local 
levels to develop useful patterns of 
cooperation. ‘| hrough 
and in other an analysis 
will be made of interests, activities, 
and clientele of organizations in order 
to find and common. needs. 
(2) An Information Clearing House 
to develop and disseminate needed in- 


these confer- 


ences 


discuss 


formation regarding research and 
educational materials. It is recom- 
mended that the AFA and the CNO 
do not set up parallel service and 
functioning committees without good 
reason, but that organizations have 
adequate representation on AEA com- 
mittees. 


Services 


Program and 

The CNO should serve as a de- 
pository of information on agency 
programs, projects, findings, materials, 
techniques , and services. A survey of 
organization programs a" problems 
is recommended, to serve as an initial 
pool of resources for a proposed 
clearing house. To further carry on 
the clearing house activity, it is 
recommended that the CNO issue a 
newsletter containing selected infor- 
mation of interest to national organi- 
zations. To implement the work of 
the clearing house, informal meetings 
might be arranged in cities where 
headquarters of many of the par- 
ticipating organizations are located 
for the exchange of experience and 
the discussion of problems. 

Implicit in the program of the 
CNO is education for democracy. 
One of. the first items on the CNO 
agenda will be an attempt to find out 
how to translate this objective into 
program. 

The major addresses of the con- 
ference were delivered by Howard Y. 
McClusky, president of the AEA, and 
Mrs. Claire Clark, executive secretary 
of the Joint Planning Commission of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
E-ducation. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, L. H. Adolfson (National 
University Extension Association), 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Newton Leon- 
ard (National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers), Secretary, Mrs. Lois 
R. McCarthy (Girl Scouts). Members 
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elected for the Planning Committee 
were: Samuel Freeman (National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board), Russell Rymer 
(YMCA), Leon Weaver (Federal 
Civil Defense Administration), 
Thomas Carskadon (20th Century 
Fund), John R. Miles (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A.), J. L. Mat- 
thews (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), 
Homer Calver (Society of Public 
Health Educators), and Mrs. 
Stevenson (American Library 
ciation ). 

The same high expectations which 


Asso- 


Grace 


prevailed during the first stages of 
the development of the Council con- 
tinued throughout the conference. 
The prevailing sentiment in the dis- 
cussions favored informality, avoid- 
ance of the idea of “co-ordination, 
stressing of the ideas of service and 
joint planning, minimizing meetings, 
and maximizing projects and publica- 
tions. Although the Council is com- 
posed of national organizations, the 
total effect of its program will be the 
improvement of service to local com- 
munities. 


Area Conference and Organization Project 


At its February meeting the AEA’s 
Executive Committee established gen- 
eral policies to guide the develop- 
ment of a series of area conferences 
to be held under AFA auspices dur- 
ing the next three vears. The AEA 
has received support. for this pro- 
gram from the Fund for Adult Fdu- 

cation. 

The purposes of the conferences 
will be: 

(1) To strengthen area, state, 

local organizations. 

To establish a network of com- 
munication amon g national, 
area, state, and local workers 
in adult education. 

To bring together professional 
workers and laymen from. all 
the fields of adult education. 
To stimulate better programs 
and develop more capable 
practitioners in the states and 
communities. 

To discover the needs of people 
working in adult education. 
To learn, through systematic 
study of them, how better to 
conduct conferences of this 
type. 


and 


The following general criteria were 
adopted for the selection of confer- 
ences to be included in the project: 

They 
one state, 
state. 
They are to be distributed geo- 
graphically over the country. 
They are to be held both in 
organized and in unorganized 
areas. 

Preference is to be given to 
those situations showing great- 
est promise of results (a) in the 
states and communities included 
and (b) in what can be learned 
from the conference. 

There must be a continuing re- 
lationship between the project 
staff and consultants and those 
responsible for a conference be- 
fore, during, and following the 
conference. 

There shall be a general de- 
sign for the conferences, flex- 
ible enough to be adapted to 
individual conferences. 

Staff and consultation service in 
conference planning and management, 
in training conference staff, and in 


mav serve several states, 
or an area within a 
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research and evaluation will be pro- 
vided -for included in 
the project. 


conferences 


Planning of the area conference and 
organization project will be the re- 
sponsibility of a special, n: ition-wide 
committee which, as we go to press, 
is scheduled to hold its first meeting 
in Cleveland late in March. 


AEA Elections 


This spring the AFA’s membership 


is nominating and electing a new 


slate of officers and its first regular- 
ly constituted Delegate Assembly and 
Executive Committee. 

By the time: you read this the 
nominations should be completed and 
the final election will be about to 
begin. 

officers and representatives 
whom you elect will take office next 
October at our second national con- 
ference in East Lansing, Michigan, re- 
placing the present officers and repre- 
sentatives who have been serving on 
a pro tempore basis. 


A Fundamental of Democracy 
P. Bradford 


N ost peopLe will readily agree that 
democracy requires the participa- 

tion of those concerned in issues and 

problems to be met and solved. 


Having agreed to the importance of 


Seman in a democratic way of 
iving, most people seldom look fur- 
ther to determine how much partici- 
pation at what point and in w hat way 
Is necessary so that people can play 
an adequate part in their own con- 
cerns. Few people realize that a cer- 
tain type of participation may lead, 
not to effective democracy, but to a 
camouflaged authoritarianism. 
Democratic’ Executive 
man who 
considers himself a 
mocracy and 
son. He_ has 


I know a undoubtedly 
believer in de- 
very democratic per- 
power and authority 
over others and he has read and con- 
sidered the wavs to be a democratic 
executive. He has come to believe 
from his reading, to take merely one 
example, that the democratic admin- 


ice, Nati 


istrator encourages carefully 
listens to the ideas and points of view 
of his subordinates. Consequently he 
calls them in, singly or in a group, 
to give their opinions. 

His subordinates see the situation 
somewhat differently. They feel he 
is arbitrary and highly authoritarian. 
They think his decisions are fre- 
quently inadequate and peculiar, and 
they have difficulty in predicting his 
reactions. 

A careful observer in the situation 
would note other things. He would 
see that the subordinates live in a 
relatively continuous emotional state 
that includes fear and worry, momen- 
tary gratitude for pats on the back, 
a sense of increased tension when the 
“bdss” is around, and some suspicion 
of each other. Each subordinate be- 
lieves, usually unrealistically, that the 
others have more influence than he. 
In a subtle and often unconscious 
way, each subordinate runs the other 
down when an opportunity occurs. 
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The observer, finally, would be struck 
by the degree of dependency of the 
subordinates on the executive, the 
lack of real growth and learning on 
their part, and periodic attitudes of 
apathy and fatalism. 

These are hardly the results to be 
expected in a democratic situation. 
Fear, tension, insecurity, exaggerated 
suspicion of others are more the re- 
actions to authoritarianism. Yet the 
executive did involve his subordinates 
in major decisions. He could have 
made his decisions with no effort to 
seek their advice. 


Exclusion from Participation 


Let us re-examine the situation. 
Essentially the subordinates of this 
executive were asked to contribute 
their ideas and points of view—to 
contribute of themselves. The deci- 
sions to be made by the executive un- 
doubtedly affected their work. In 
addition, they realized that he was 
judging them by the adequacy of 
their contributions. Their future was, 
in part, at stake. 


While contributions were given to 
the executive by the subordinates, he 
made the decision by himself and an- 
nounced the result. Each subordinate 
dropped in his idea, as into a machine, 
and then watched the end result ap- 
pear. The process of making the de- 


the miracle of the machine, 
was kept hidden from him. How, 
then, could he know whether his 
idea contributed to the final result? 
How could he tell whether he was 
influencing the executive, the machine 
that turned out decisions deeply af- 
fecting him? Working in the dark, 
how could he improve? How could 
he ever be anything but dependent 
upon the executive? ‘Ts it any wonder 
that he felt insecure and uncertain as 
his importance and future? Is i 


cision, 


strange that he worried lest his 
colleagues had more influence than 
he. or that he tried to knife them 
with the executive? 

In many instances the executive 
rewarded his subordinates by a kind 
word or a pat on the back. But this 
is of little help in the fundamental 
need for the individual to secure ac- 
curate knowledge about the con- 
sequences of his action. It may, in 
fact, be harmful. It may turn the sub- 
ordinate’s attention away from the 
accomplishment itself to the securing 
of pats on the back. Further, the 
subordinate still does not know why 
and how he has been successful. He 
has merely become more dependent 
upon the kind words and rewards. He 
has not grown in accomplishment. 


Security and Insecurity 


Participation, in this instance, was 
only partial. Because it was only 
partial, it created insecurity in each 
subordinate. 

Security for any person is based on 
his confidence (his ability to predict 
with relative accuracy) that he has 
the skills and abilities to handle 
future important situations adequately. 


Insecurity for the individual in 
any area creates a host of undesirable 
reactions. Some of these are: increase 
in fear and worry, development of 
patterns of escape, increased suscepti- 
bility to rumor, tendency toward 
suspicion of others’ motives, lack of 
cooperativeness in working with 
others, development of emotional 
rather than rational approaches to 
situations. 

Security is based on confidence in 
one’s ability to handle future situa- 
tions. Confidence, in turn, is based 
on successful experiences in the past 
and present. Real success or accom- 
plishment requires that the individual 
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face a difficult overcome 
the difficulty by trving out ways and 
skills new for him, learn from the ex- 
perience, and thus add to his stock- 


pile of knowledge and competencies. 


situation, 


Suc cess, how 1s no¢t success 
individual clearly 

understands what he did, 
how it and its effects. Ac- 
cidental accomplishment is not in this 
sense real accomplishment because the 


understand how 


for the unless he 
sees and 


worked, 


individual does not 
it happened and therefore does not 
learn and is in no better position to be 
able to predict that he can repeat 
the proper action when next he faces 
a simiiar situation, 

This seems to indicate that it was 
not the amount of participation that 
miade the difference between a demo- 
cratic and autocratic situation. 
Rather was the fact that the sub- 
ordinates did not know the results of 
their actions that created dependency 
and insecurity in them. The execu- 
tive hid the essential process of deci- 
This does not mean that 
handed over all re- 
decision-making 
to his subordinates. It does mean that 
inviting ideas but not keeping open 
the process by which the ideas are 
used is neither democratic nor help- 
ful to the At the 
Jeast it should mean that the execu- 
tive should enable his subordinates 
to see how the decision was reached. 
At the most it should mean that the 
executive should share with his sub- 
ordinates the total responsibility and 
process of decision-making. 


had 


sion-making. 
he should have 
sponsibility for the 


growth of others. 


ree 


Engineers have built into guided 
missiles a mechanism that enables the 
mussile to guide or steer itself. This 
mechanism, called a feed-back mech- 
anism, information showing 


how far the missile is off the target. 


collects 


This 


information then enables the 
feed-back mechanism automatically to 
change or correct the flight of the 
mussile so that it gets back on the 
target. 

I-ngineering thus provides us with 

clear picture of a basic aspect of 
our democratic philosophy as well as 
of a fundamental principle of human 
behavior. 

Because the average bullet or mis- 
sile has no feed-back mechanism, it 
is, within the laws governing trajec- 
tories, completely dependent upon 
the gun or instrument that fired it. 
It is steered by the gun. To a con- 
siderable extent the guided missile 
steers itself. For this reason it is far 
more effective as an instrument. of 
destruction. 

Democracy has as one of its funda- 
mental values the building and de- 


veloping of individuals, freeing people 
by helping them to become more 
capable and less dependent. 


Auto- 
cracy, we believe, keeps people de- 
pendent on those ruling them and 1 
interested their learning only so 
long as they remain dependent. De- 
mocracy stresses self-steering for the 
individual and the group. Autocracy 
stresses steering from outside the in- 
dividual and the group. 

Fach individual and group needs a 
feed-back process. Fach individual 
needs to get accurate information 
about the difference between what 
he is trying to do and how well he is 
doing it. He needs to be able to use 
this information to correct or change 
his action. Then, basically, he is 
steering himself. 

Without adequate feed-back on his 
behavior not only does the individual 
(or group) not learn, but he becomes 
insecure, and thus dependent on 
others, because he has no way of 
knowing just how his actions have 
affected the result. 
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Participation, then, calls for more 
than getting people active. It re- 
quires a process of feed-back so that 
people can know how their actions 
were effective. 

Let us test this against a wider 
picture.’ 


Citizen Apathy 

We have been greatly concerned 
in recent years over citizen apathy 
throughout the country. Too few 
people vote. Crime and power fre- 
quently bed together, the result of 
lack of citizen vigilance. Entertain- 
ment palaces are filled, but meetings 
to consider citizen affairs are largely 
empty. 

On the other hand, the citizen feels 
ever more remote from civic, na- 
tional and international affairs. How 
can he tell the consequence of his 
single vote? What can he do, any- 
way, against organized groups? If he 
writes a letter of protest to his gov- 
ernment, who reads the letter? Some 
clerk who is equally powerless? Even 
if his letter is answered by his Con- 
gressman, what is the effect of his 
voice against the many powerful in- 
terests reaching his representative? 
What can his organization or group 
do against larger, organized, and 
often hidden, forces on the national 
level? What is there he can do? Why 
try? 


In each case the citizen’s oppor- 
tunity for participation is limited be- 
cause he has no feed-back on his par- 
ticipation. In a sense his actions merge 
into a system so complex that he has 
no clear way of knowing what hap- 
pens. He can be told that if a million 


citizens each wrote protesting a na- 
tional decision this combined voice 
would be effective. But million 
people is an abstraction to him. He 
cannot see their actions and the re- 
sults. Primarily he cannot see results 
from his own actions. So apathy and 
indifference result. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Participation seems to be one of 
the fundamentals of democracy, then, 
only when three basic conditions are 
met. This is true whether the situa- 
tion is in a home, a school, an office, 
a community or in any other social 
unit. 

1. Efforts to secure people’s par- 
ticipation should be in the areas of 
concern to them. Participation that 
is not motivated within the individual 
will usually be inadequate. 

2. Feed-back processes should be 
developed so that the individual (or 
group) sees not only the consequences 
ef his action but also how his action 
achieved the consequences. A pat on 
the back, or words of praise, is not 
feed-back and not an adequate sub- 
stitute. An adequate feed-back pro- 
cess is at the basis of learning, and 
the opportunity to learn is a funda- 
mental part of any democratic situa- 
tion. 


3. Channels for further action must 
be kept open. It does little good to 
involve an individual thinking 
through a situation or in carrying 
out part of an action if he is to be 
prevented from acting on the basis of 
his thinking or from completing his 
action. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


LEARNING, 


York: 


‘THe Worksop Way ot 
by Earl C. Kelley, New 
Harper and Bros. 1951. $2.75. 
“Some readers may criticise this 

book on the ground that it is full of 

obvious minutiae,” Dr. Kelly says in 
his preface. “This I feel to be true, 
but I have believed that the best way 
to write a book on method is to 
describe what we have done and 
found to work, carefully and in detail. 

This is a description of techniques in- 

volved and used. It is therefore not 

theoretical.” 

The author is 
description of Wayne University’s 
Fduc ation Workshop by the man 
who has directed it since 1940 is an 
account of a serious, long-term effort 
to find practices that implement 
Modern educational theory and to 
test and develop theory by noting 
carefully the results of application. 


too modest. This 


Detailed and frank description, such 
as this, of a pioneering educational 
effort is more inspiring than any 
amount of exhortation to “teach 

-ople, not subject matter.” By show- 
ing realistically the problems en- 
countered as well as the successes 
achieved, and by valuing 
problems and difficulties instead of 
Minimizing them, Dr. Kelley avoids 
the d: inger of the success story, which 
is to forget about or gloss over dif- 
ficulties and unsolved problems and 
give the reader the feeling that he 
couldn’t match the performance de- 
because the reader can’t 
realistically picture himself being so 
uniformly 


somehow 


scribed 


successful. 

Although this description is of a 
graduate teacher education work- 
shop, the emphasis is on those aspects 
of the experience which are related 


to the workship as a method. The 
book will be particularly fascinating 
and suggestive to educators of adults. 


HuMAN -RELATIONS IN CURRICULUM 
Cuance, edited by Kenneth D. 
Benne and Bozedar Muntyan. New 
York: Dryden Press. 1951. $2.95. 
There is no lack of ideas for the 

reform of education and society. 
Blocks and frustrations are encount- 
ered when we try to get changes 
introduced and stabilized. Why? The 
editors of this collection of readings 
in the field of group development 
point out that changes in things people 
do are changes in the relationships 
of people to one another and that 
planning for change frequently leaves 
this factor out of consideration. 

The readings, which have been 
selected to give an account relevant 
to curricular change of theorizing, 
experimentation, training, and appli- 
cations in the human relations and 
group development field, bring to- 
gether in one volume for the first 
time documentation on the deep and 
growing intellectual and practical im- 
pact of the work of the late Kurt 
Lewin. 

The readings are organized under 
the following headings: Conceptual 
Tools for Analyzing Change-Situa- 
tions, Groups and Group Methods in 
Curriculum Change, Democratic 
Ethics and the Management of 
Change, Discipline for Leadership in 
Curriculum Change. 

A number of the selections in this 
volume are taken from the writings 
of persons prominently associated 
with the field of adult education. 
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Cirizens’ IN THE PuBLic 
ScHoots, by Herbert M. Hamlin. 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers 
and Publishers. 1952. $4.00. 

This is a period of change, un- 
certainty, and conflicting views in 
the evolution of public education in 
the United States. There is a great 
upsurge of public concern about our 
schools, their functions, their finances, 
their control. As Dr. Hamlin says 
in his foreword, “Citizens’ groups in- 
terested in the public schools are 
forming all over the United States. 
Some of them will be useful, some 
harmful to the schools.” 

Since our schools are ultimately 
controlled by the public, lay partici- 
pation in the formulation of educa- 
tional policy is necessary, and the 
kind of relationships established be- 
tween the schools and the public is 
of crucial importance. 

Dr. Hamlin describes the back- 
ground and current status of citizen 
participation in public education, sur- 
veys the extensive literature on the 
subject, and projects the kind of 
public school he believes we should 
get and are likely to get on the basis 
of those patterns of citizen participa- 
tion toward which we are moving. 

An appendix reproduces reports 
and other documents illustrating the 
organization and activities of citizens’ 
committees in the public schools. 


SPRINGFIELD, MassacHusetts, Looks AT 
EpucatTIon. Springfield Adult 
Education Council. 1951. 


A report of a sampling survey, 
based on personal interviews, of a 
representative cross-section of the 
population of an area near the heart 
of Springfield. The purpose of the 


study was to secure and interpret 


data that would help community 
agencies to broaden participation in 
adult education programs. Homer 
Kempfer, specialist for general adult 
and post-high school education. Office 
of Education, directed the study. 
Stephen R. Deane, Department of 
Phychology, Simmons College, was 
associate director. The sponsoring 
agency was the Springfield Adult 
Education Council. 


Group Processes ror Aputt Epuca- 
rion, by Paul Bergevin and Dwight 
Morris. Bloomington, Indiana. Com- 
munity Services in Adult Educa- 
tion. 1951. 75¢ (special price in 
quantity ). 

A descriptive listing of types of 
group meetings and presentation de- 
vices. 


* * 


HANDBOOK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TERMINAL ProGRAMS IN CoL- 
LeGes, by Frederick D. Pultz. Co- 
lumbus. Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1951. 50c. 

A handbook of procedures for the 
development of non-degree terminal 
programs by colleges and universities, 
based on experience of institutions of 
higher education in Ohio. 


* * * 


MEETING THE ATTACKS ON EDUCATION. 
Progressive Education for January, 
1952. 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, 
Ill. Single Copy, 50c; 10 to 100 cop- 
ies, 40c each; 100 to 500 copies, 35¢ 
each; over 500 copies, 30¢ each. Ten 
per cent will be added to each order 
to cover wrapping and mailing 
charges. 

An important collection of articles 
dealing with recent attacks on public 
education in this country. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Kansas Association Holds Area Conferences 


Before its annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 31st, the Kansas Adult Educa- 
tion Association, in cooperation with 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
conducted six area conferences which 
resulted, among other things, in the 
identification of the problems to 
which the annual meeting should give 
Major attention. 

Phe following brief description of 
the area conferences, excerpted from 
the official report, may be suggestive 
for adult education associations in 


other states. 


“Two hundred community educa- 
fors. came together last December in 
fonference at the call of the Kansas 
Adult Education Association. To 
bring the discussions closer to prob- 
lems of the community, meetings were 
Set up in six strategic centers of the 
State—Lawrence, Pittsburg, Emporia, 
Manhattan, Hays, and Dodge City. 


“The general outline of the six con- 
ferences was drawn up by a commit- 
tee of the Kansas Adult Fducation 
Association. Under the chairmanship 
of F. A. McFarland, University of 
Kansas, the committee proposed a 
cOmimon pattern tor all the confer- 
ences, picked the places where the 
meetings would be held, and decided 
on the community 


group of educa- 


tors to invite. 

“The common pattern, while agreed 
on by the central committee, was 
alwavs modified by the circumstances 
of the In gen- 
eral outline, the pattern looked some- 
thing like this 


local host-institution. 


“(1) Adult education services state- 


wide. An overview of what are the 


statewide concerns and needs in the 
field of adult education, who are the 
statewide agencies and organizations, 
and where lies the general public re- 
sponsibility for a full program. 


“(2) Responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties for adult education in the local 
community. An appraisal of the role 
of the public schools, public library, 
professional groups, and important 
community-wide organizations, in the 
pl: inning and production of a commu- 
nity adult education program. 


? 


“(3) Putting your community to 
work. A discussion of the specific 
practical problems that meet an adult 
education program leader: the legal 
and social basis for adult education 
programs, financial and moral sup- 
port, administration and coordination. 

“In each case the host-college had 
invited spokesmen for certain types 
of adult education, representatives of 
some of the agencies sponsoring pro- 
grams among adults, and specialists. 
This made for a well-rounded pres- 
entation and assured participation 
from many groups. 

“The out-of-state expert served the 
role of a commentator. At the end of 
each half-day, the expert would brief- 
ly summarize the deliberations— point- 
ing up what he regarded as the sig- 
nificant findings. The participants 
came from three main agencies for 
adult education in our state — the 
public schools, the agricultural ex- 
tension service, and the public libra- 
ries. Over 250 educators registered at 
the six meetings. They came not only 
from the host-community but from 
towns and cities in the surrounding 
counties.” 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMAN OR 
SCAPEGOAT? 


Program chairmen seem to get all the work and all the blame, 
too! Despite blood, sweat and tears, it’s just impossible for 
them to please all their member-critics all the time. " 


But there’s a neat little set of instruments now available for 
cutting down the work load and even changing the blame to 
praise. That’s the TOOL KIT contained in the first issue of 
AEA’s new publication, ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


For the “scapegoat” saddled with the job of planning a pro- 
gram, this first in a monthly series of TOOL KITS solves these 
worries: How do I get started? Who's going to help me? What 


shall I offer? Why? Using what methods? Are they 
any good? How will I know whether I’ve succeeded? 


The TOOL KIT sums up in one tidy package, well illus- 
trated and equipped with ready-to-use charts and check lists, 
the best of theory and practice in program planning. It’s the 
answer to a program planner’s prayer! 

Because ADULT LEADERSHIP feels there’s 2 wide demand 
for just such a device in program planning and many other 
group activities, it is offering separately-bound reprints of the 
first and subsequent TOOL KITS reasonably priced at 20. 
cents a copy, $2 for 12 copies, and $15 for 100 copies. 


Simply write to ADULT LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 11, Ill, enclosing your payment. Do it now! And re- 
member, the program planning TOOL KIT is the first of a 
series. Here’s your chance to start a complete collection of 
TOOL KITS, all of them valuable guides to more effective 
leadership. 
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